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INTRODUCTION 



The growth of the two year college movement within Pennsylvania has 
created a unique opportunity for private junior colleges, two year campuses 
of four year colleges and universities, and community colleges to explore the 
challenges of providing appropriate and effective institutional responses to 
serve the increasing numbers of students who are seeking access to higher educa- 
tion through our institutions. Not only are we faced with the problems of 
expanding enrollmehts, but we are also concerned with developing new kinds of 
educational programs and improving the quality of instruction and student person- 
nel services for those that already exist. Our member institutions are meetir.q 
these challenges in different ways, many of which illustrate high levels of 
innovation and effective practice. 

A major purpose of our annual meetings is to exchange information and ideas 
about problems and promising responses. In an era of mass communication and a 
resulting universal search for similar if not identical answers to a host of 
institutional and societal concerns it seems most appropriate that the results 
of our deliberations should be preserved not only for the use of our own members 
who could not attend the meetings, but in addition distributed to other profes- 
sional and learned societies seeking answers to the same questions that concern 
us. 

Accordingly, it was the decision of the Executive Committee that these 
Proceedings should be published. It is our hope that they will prove useful to 
the membership and serve as a medium of exchange with other state and national 
organizations • 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 

Editor 
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RACIAL INSULARITY AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 



By Samuel Proctor 
Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers University 

The logical and moral conclusion that should ensue from our national heri- 
tage of the Judaeo-Christian ethic, the Constitution and 350 years of national 
bi-racial experience is that the black and white communities in America — in the 
South — should effectuate a just and compatible rapprochement. At this point in 
history only the most specious anthropology, the most anarchistic social philosophy 
or the most eccentric social chauvenism could lead to any other conclusion. Our 
destinies, social, cultural, economic and political, are inexorably bound together 
unless we pursue an irrational, illegal and immovable course that would lead to a 
continued intransigent estrangement. 

An economic program that would keep blacks poor will operate detrimentally 
against us all? a fascist, racist philosophy would jeopardize the freedom of all 
in its implementation? a violation of law and order in high places will lead to 
a concomitant disrespect for law and order among the masses. We would all stand 
to lose. 

Thus, in spite of the difficulties and human failure, a society that blends 
the interests of all with justice and mutual respect is the only decent objective 
we have. 

And, since. 1954, there have been many of us naive enough or hopeful enough 
to believe that this was the goal towards which we are moving, we held this hope 
sanguinely despite occasional set-backs and despite the sluggish pace of social 
change. We saw in it four potential developments. 

(1) We saw in public school integration the end of a dual system with dual 
standards. We thought that by 1968 surely one full generation of black children— 
with 12 years of schooling added to 1954— would have coursed their way through the 
public schools with only their innate capacities setting limits on their level of 
academic attainment. We saw them entering schools that would assume nothing 
permanent and immutable about their sub-cultural limitations and induct them into 
the main stream of Americana. We saw them starting on even footing with every 
other child and finding the stimulation that would offset economic and racial 
vestiges of the legacy of racial inequality. 

(2) Furthermore, our high vision in the mid-fifties led us to believe that 
the integration of schools would provide youngsters with sufficient contact beyond 
the wall of color to reduce the fact of color to an incidental aspect of humanity 
like fatness, freckles or flat feet and, hence, signifying nothing Ipso facto 
regarding mental ability, character or the intangible personal attributes^ 

(3) We saw this as the beginning of the end of discrimination in housing 
and jobs as a derivative of the levelling off of educational opportunity and 
social equality. 

(4) and, fourthly, we looked forward to black ethnocentricity becoming no 
less of a social and economic impediment than the Catholic or Jewish faith, or 
Polish or Norwegian ancestry. We saw social class as being eventually the result 
of one's own capacity, income and taste rather than a correlative of one's pigmen- 
tation, hair texture and physiognomy. 
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But such hopes proved to be forlorn. Our optimism about social change was 
dulled successively by legal circumvention, the emergence of the Ultra-Right with 
heavy financing, a cautious national administration for eight years, and the general 
atavistic drag on human nature that begrudges the sharing of advantages. 

Meanwhile, there was an increase of migration to the urban North by 50% and 
the resultant cramming of the cities' slums. There was the parallel fligjvt to the 
suburbs by the whites and their abandonment of city schools. There was the deteriora- 
tion of urban conditions in every way, and the fostering of hostility led by police 
who were alien to the new black masses in the cities. Therfe Was the generation of 
a rapidly growing young blacK militancy in response to the futility of life in 
these urban ghettos. 

The moral earnestness of the militants cause, despite the overtones of 
violence, fragmented conservative black leadership, dramatized the plight of urban 
blacks, polarized the nation politically and snatched the covers off everyone in 
the safe center. Nothing was higher on the national agenda in the early sixties 
than the problem of containing young black militancy and the surge of awareness 
that it inspired. 

The question before us today is this: Can we salvage the hope of a nation 

in which cultural pluralism can allow this new black identity to thrive and at the 
same time preserve the notion of a common national destiny for all our people? 

Come now and let us consider that the answer cannot be found in a tempor- 
izing response to a single crisis or a series of crises. The answer will require 
the leadership, black and white, to take high ground and view this in the broadest 
possible perspective. The alternative to a common national destiny is a more cruel 
and a more destructive dualism than the one we thought we were leaving in 1954. 

The passive accomodationist negro of 1954 is now supplanted by a better informed, 
politically astute and psychologically uninhibited young black whose boldness is 
matched by his contempt for presumed white superiority. 

The thickening of the black center city means the crystallizing of a sub- 
culture of the ghetto, with more and more black children getting less and less 
education and falling farther and farther behind. These educational deficits are 
depriving them of the full benefit of what could appear to be a new openness toward 
equal opportunity in higher education. It is a hard fact to face, but it means also 
a hardening of a core of alienated young blacks, the response to whom will call forth 
the utmost in courage, intelligence and honesty on the part of all those in leader- 
ship positions. 

Another alternative to a common national destiny, reasserted with imagination 
in word and in deed, will be a similar and escalating hardening of white attitudes 
on race. It does not take much to cause liberals to abandon a lukewarm commitment 
grounds. The blacks don't want integration! Then, the logic has gone full cycle: 
blacks rejected; blacks become difficult; whites retreat; blacks further rejected. « 
That is the simplest syllogism. The usual highly developed logic goes this way: 
the blacks are forced into cultural insularity. While insulated they are treated 
unequally. This insularity and this unequal treatment breed a sub-culture. The 
sub-culture is so repulsive that further insularity is encouraged. Thei the young 
blacks add to the logic by averring that this is what they want, a world independent 
of "whitey". 

In addition, the public schools, with their proximity to homogenized neighbor- 
hoods, serve further to galvanize the sub-culture. They are not only separate still. 
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but with such large number’s in the cities centers they are massive production 
stations for countless blacks who approach college entrance and the job market 
with blinding deficits. All of this makes discrimination look fair and honest. 

Observe how much weight falls on the schools in this whole process. They 
have the power absolute over the pace of change, when schools—beginning with 
colleges that prepare public school people— make a commitment to a common national 
destiny, it can be stopped' no more than one can sneak daybreak past a healthy 
rooster . 

Finally, a failure to commit ourselves to a wholesome cultural pluralism — 
everyone doing his own thing, within a larger goal of a national economic, 
political and intellectual community is tantamount to a denial of the best that we 
know and believe. When we are standing on moral and intellectual tiptoe we do 
believe that the veneer of race and culture is thin indeed. The wisest among us 

have warned us from acfe to age that God has made of one blood all nations of the 

earth. From the days of Ruth and Boas we have felt the guilt of racism as the 
scourge of mankind. 

But we know and believe more than that. We have a visceral knowledge that 
we are here playing with the noblest experience man has attempted, a democracy 
that concedes nothing to a man on the basis of blood, wealth or caste, but that 
is ruled by those ruled. It has weathered many a storm, and yet is persists. 

Some of us have a hunch that its basic premise that the powers of the state 

derived from the people is well founded on the idea that man is endowed by God 

with unalienable rights. It has taken a while to make this principle come alive, 
but it must. And when it does, unborn generations will rise up and call us 
blessed. 



By Morris Keeton 
Antioch College 

On many American campuses today the difficulties with governance and 
communications are conceived in a way that gives little promise of lasting and 
constructive resolution. Since understanding a problem well enough to state what 
it is can be immensely helpful in grasping it and making headway in its solution, 
this defect of understanding is critical. I offer here a statement of the nature 
of some difficulties with governance and communications on campus and suggest an 
approach to resolution of many of the difficulties. The statement implies that 
shared authority and responsibility among all the major participant constituencies 
of a campus is a more promising pattern of governance than one of adversary re- 
lationships and arms' length negotiations. 

In trying to provide this statement on governance, I think it important first 
to raise a caution. If there is one prime impression that has grown on me during 
recent studies on liberal arts colleges and on campus governance, it is that Ameri- 
can colleges are astonishingly diverse. We hear many generalizations, for example, 
about students: how rebellious they are, how sophisticated they are, how idealistic, 

how conforming, and so on. . Yet between two given colleges there may be in some 
respects almost no overlap of student styles and priorities. At the University of 
Tennessee in Martin there may be no student who could have enrolled at Federal City 
Collegfe With reasonable happiness and Sucess; and at Goddard, built heavily upon the 
idea of a student's finding his own identity and interests without parietal and 
curricular restrictions, few students who would have thrived at the University of 
Virginia. Wot all differences are so dramatic, but a Simmons College (Boston) girl 
would find at Oberlin almost nothing she could recognize as social life. And many 
Oberlin students would be uncomfortable in a college like Simmons or Wheaton where 
social life means "dates" formally contracted for rather than the casual encounter 
over breakfast or as members of a committee planning a discussion of Black Power, 
a project $n the Mississippi Delta, or a performance of electronic mtisic. A Berea 
student would feel at home with the earnestness and social informality of Oberlin 
(after recovering from his surprise at finding beer served in the college Rathskeller) , 
but the fierce pace of Oberlin academic life might oppress him and the strident 
quality of some student protests might strike him as unseemly. 

Similarly, differences of climate and make-up occur as between the faculties 
of different institutions, their governing boards, their primary external constituen- 
cies. With these differences go curious consequences as to the meaning of different 
ideas about governance and communications. Surely, for example, the California 
regents are no more conservative politically than the trustees of Wheaton College. 

But two years ago the trustees of Wheaton began to meet periodically with student 
and faculty representatives for an extended "retreat" for candid discussion of 
student and faculty concerns. 

A second datum essential as background to the statement I propose has to do 
with the disparity of perceptions of carpus problems, objectives, and priorities 
among those who make up the body politic of the college or university. Surely it 
is no news that such disparities exist. Again, however, diversity prevails. In 
the Campus Governance Program of the American Association for Higher Education, the 
staff have been repeatedly startled with the specifics of this diversity: At one 

private liberal arts college concerns about the control of academic program were 
much more frequently expressed by students than by administrators or faculty. 

From a third to half of the students wanted the opportunity to initiate curricular 
reforms, to review existing courses, to initiate new courses, and to initiate changes 
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in the intellectual climate; whereas no department chairman mentioned these 
concerns, only an occasional faculty member did, and virtually none of the adminis- 
trators did. On one item, the requirements for the degree, 52 per cent of students 
checked the matter as a current problem on their campus; and not a single faculty 
member, department chairman, or administrator did. Since checking an item as a 
problem did not imply agreement that a change was in order, but only that the item 
was a matter of current concern, these data suggest an appalling communications 
gap. On another campus, however, a community college, it was not students but 
administrators who showed the most frequent concern about dispersion of the 
opportunity to participate in curricular decisions (42 per cent of administrators 
to only 10 per cent of students) and about the quality of the administration 
(33 per cent of administrators, only 5 per cent of students). 

Allowing for this diversity, we nevertheless found it characteristic of all 19 
campuses in the Campus Governance Program that significant disparity in perception 
of problems and their priority existed among the constituents. The specific locus 
of "the disparities varied considerably from campus to campus. Some of these are 
related to role; for example, on the average department chairmen checked probl ems 
in the domain of general institutional resources far more often than did students, 
or even faculty ; but the chairmen checked signif icantly fewer concerns about the 
control of social and political behavior than anyone else except faculty. 

Within the small sample of institutions studied, we saw community colleges, 
private liberal arts colleges, state colleges, and complex universities Curiously, 
the average number of problem areas checked differed substantially among the types 
of institutions: community college respondents checked the fewest by far; public 

institutions next most; and private liberal arts colleges the most— —so much so that 
we have decided to revise our report and focus it more upon a campus’s relation to 
others of its own type rather than to compare it with over-all norms. 

When a factor analysis was performed to determine which types of problem area 
accounted for the greatest part of the over- all picture, a third fact emerged. We 
found the results falling out into two main groupings: problems of resources on 
one hand and problems of interactions on the other; and problems of resources were 
markedly more frequently checked than those of interactions. Also within the problems 
of resources, those of money and facilities and equipment were more frequently checked 
than those of the quality of faculty and students; similarly within the domain of 
interactions among people, the ones most frequently checked had to do with control 
of social and political behavior first and markedly less with control of academic 
program and with the characteristic interactions involved in teaching, counseling, 
respect for students, and the like. From my biased point of view, I would say 
that the subtler and most essential problems were the least mentioned and the 
tangible, easy ones most frequently noted. For example, on one campus's responses 
to the Activities index and the College Characteristics Index we found a student 
expression of intellectual interests in excess of the intellectual press of that 
campus; yet in the checking of problems, all constituencies of this campus gave 
much more attention to the need for buildings, laboratories, equipment, and the 
like than to the need for better qualified personnel or better conduct of instruction. 
Another way of viewing these data is to say that the problems that are most crucial 
but least in the control of the respondents were checked most frequently. 

In summary, these perceptual data suggest (a) varied and significant disparity 
of perception among those who make up each campus as to the nature of its problems, 
and (b) a tendency to identify the priority problems as the more highly visible ones 
rather than the subtler ones closest to the heart of the enterprise of learning aid 
research. 



My first reaction to this summary picture was one of some surprise about both 
the disparities of perception on particular campuses and about the relative neglect 
of the human factors in campus problems. On second thought, however, it seems to 
me that we have probably always had such conditions with us. Read, for example, 
Rudolph's history. The American College and University . Tale after tale recounts 
the chagrin of faculty or president with the misplaced emphasis and the recal- 
citrance of student priorities. One president of over a century ago said: 

Indulged, petted, and uncontrolled at home, allowed to 
trample upon all laws, human and divine, at the pre- 
paratory school. •• (the American student) comes to college, 
but too often with an undisciplined mind, and an unculti- 
vated heart, yet with exalted ideas of personal dignity, 
and a scowling contempt for lawful authority and wholesome 
restraint. How is he to be controlled? 

Pondering such reports, it seems to me that what is novel in the American 
collegiate scene today is not this disparity between student perceptions and 
priorities on one hand and those of faculty and administration and trustees on 
the other, but two further matters; viz., the disparity of views as to 

a) who ought to decide what and by what procedures, and 

b) by what or whose standards and purposes the decisions ought 
to be made. 

Who should decide and how? Since 1915 the American Association of University 
Professors has worked steadily, not only for rights of professors (thus limiting 
administrative and trustee authority) but also for a substantial or controlling 
voice of faculty in specific types of campus concerns. Yet in 1966, when a task 
group of the Canqsus Governance Program visited 35 campuses selected as potential 
"hot spots" in conflict about faculty and administrative prerogatives, the group 
found an astounding ly widespread pattern of presidential autocracy and of poor 
communication between governing boards and faculty. These conditions prevailed 
in some very strong universities as well as in some new or weak institutions. 

These campuses were backward with respect to faculty voice in their governance, 
not to speak of being unprepared to make constructive use of the voices of 
students, non-faculty staff, and other constituencies. 

At the same time that actual governing practices lag behind even the 
prevailing concepts of good practice, the challenge to these concepts has sharpened. 
Though the conventions about campus authority have been doubted by occasional 
critics far into the past, the climate has changed markedly in this decade. The 
proportion of critics has increased. They have had the benefit of mass communica- 
tions to spread the awareness of their doubts. The increases in size, complexity, 
and multipurpose character of universities have made them more vulnerable than 
before to both effective disruption and legitimate criticism about their communi- 
cations and their performance of educational tasks. Thus the challenge as to 
prerogatives in governance has not only grown, but has achieved support and 
effectiveness hitherto unknown in the United States. 

The effectiveness of this challenge does not imply that the performance 
of colleges and universities has weakened. The critics often speak from a 
vision of heightened demands upon higher education. They complain, not about 
decline in old tasks, but about too slow a response to new responsibilities and 
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about a growing gap between the needs society has of higher education and its 
ability to govern and manage in ways that promise a commensurate service to the 
critical increase in need. 

For a vision of what education can be, what colleges and universities are 
for, and to what ends those on campus might well share in governance, we cannot 
rely on our past for answers. The college of the post- Revolutionary era was one 
with "the emphasis on teaching rather than on study; on students rather than on 
scholars; on order and discipline, rather than learning®.. " Clues we can surely 
draw from our history, but the greatest of these probably is that the past was no 
golden age, but a prelude to a more complex and intricate present. This present 
is one of a single world society, still rocked by civil strife yet enriched by an 
array of local, regional, and national sub-cultures; one of vastly accelerated 
resource-exploitation, with a problematic growth in gap between "haves" and 
"have-nots" both within and among nations, and with a growth in distance between 
expectation and realization for many people; one of fantastically increased rate 
of growth of knowledge and population, both of which in turn contribute to an 
accelerated rate of change; and one in which, as a conseguence of such conditions 
as these, the recognized need for intellectual services and for a liberal educa- 
tion of adults is at a peak and continues to rise. It is a time of such complex 
possibilities and such costly and diverse pitfalls that every party capable of 
helping will be needed. It is therefore a fitting time to ask what productive 
voice different members or constituents of campus might have in its governance. 

In setting the question for discussion as one about a productive voice for 
these constituencies, I have pointed to a criterion variable for proposed schemes 
of governance. It is a criterion both abstract and vague. We can name easier 
alternative criteria: that of participant satisfactions, that of minimization 

of disorder, that of cost per student per period of time, that of growth in size 
and assets of the institution, and so on. But these criteria do not express what 
the governors of universities and colleges purpose to be and do; therefore, these 
criteria get at only a part of what interests us, or at something other than what 
concerns us. 

The productivity in which we are interested is one of impact in relation to 
the objectives of the university or college. To reduce the vagueness and bring 
the abstraction to a partic’ilar application, we must then be able to discover 
what these objectives are and should be for the institutions studied, and how 
impact can be assessed in respect to them. Since these questions are not merely 
established or establishable empirical fact, but involve choices to be made by 
someone, and since the question of who the someone ought to be may itself be a 
disputed issue of governance, the specification of the criterion of good governance 
is a troubled problem. 

Moreover, our concern for good governance is not merely one of effectiveness 
in having the impact desired, but one of gaining the impact at a relatively ad- 
vantageous cost in the face of limited resources and often peculiar circumstances. 
To find a way of assessing relative cost-benefit ratios in these terms is another 
of the problems associated with this criterion of productivity. 

Finally our concern is complicated by the fact that the voice which specific 
constituents have in governance may itself be a factor in creating the impact 
desired. For example, the role of students in governance may be educational and 
miseducational. That role has its costs, but the costs can be offset under some 
conditions and patterns of participation by unusual yields of the kinds of learning 
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or other outcome which the institution is designed to accomplish. For example, 
while current participant satisfaction is not itself the purpose of campus 
governance, it is usually an objective of college life to make the life of 
learning and of democratic association an attractive and rewarding one, in part 
because doing so is essential to motivating the future life of an intellectual, 
democratic society. Thus it is not simply immediate yield in relation to costs, 
but long-range benefit at advantageous cost that is sought. The governance of 
a campus is thus a continuous multiple feedback system in an unsteady 6tate with 
changing objectives and rotating personnel . 

If a "productive" influence whinin such a campus is our aim for each kind 
of participant in campus life, however, the criterion for ppraising different 
ways of participating is still undetermined until there is working agreement upon 
the objectives that college or university is to serve and the standards of per- 
formance by which progress on those objectives can be recognized. Productivity 
by what standards and to what uses or ends? we must ask. And of whose determina- 
tion should these standards and ends be? 

My proposal is that the sharing of authority recommended here should extend 
to participation in the determination of the ends and uses of the college, and 
standards for their achievement. In the past this prerogative has been left 
entirely to the chartering authorities, to current trustees, to determination by 
tradition, to a present leader or group of administrators, or the like. In a 
going institution any change in the exercise of prerogative may itself require 
either revision of the legal structure of the institution or accomodations within 
that structure to a new sharing of authority. In recent years these changes have 
sometimes come about after extralegal means had been used to change the de facto 
authority relationships. The point here is not to argue about the means by which 
this transition can best be made in different cases, but to say that the need for 
making the transition to an explicit new ordering of prerogatives is widespread, 
even virtually universal. 

The alternatives to this new sharing of prerogatives are either imposition 
of old patterns, often against increasing resistance, or an anarchy of purpose and 
strategy within higher education. If imposition is attempted, it may have any 
of several quite different effects: It may effectively drive off opposition and 

unite the campus for the imposed. ends. This effect may seem helpful at first, but 
it deprives that campus over the long run of the stimulus of the opposition and 
may render it less productive even in relation to the imposed objectives. And 
if those objectives are in any way defective, the imposed settlement entrenches 
that mistake. A second type of outcome is one in which the imposed solution re- 
presses, but does not eliminate, opposition. It may create apathy, non-cooperation, 
mutual interference, and substantially less effectiveness for both the official 
purposes and the opposition ones than could be achieved otherwise. A third possi- 
bility is disruption and violence. For the system of American higher education as 
a whole, it is predictable that a continued imposition of old patterns of governing 
prerogatives will amplify these already growing varieties of depressed productivity. 

The alternative of sharing authority more widely is not an easy one. It will 
certainly entail great confusion. While it may diminish the violence of confronta- 
tions that might otherwise occur, it can be expected to increase the conflict and 
controversy about how best to share prerogatives and implement the resulting agree- 
ments. A variety of campus policies will emerge since different campuses will 
resolve upon different combinations of purpose and priority and will recognize that 
different types of student body, faculty, trusteeship, and the like. The multiplicity 
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of "uses of the university" is already a matter of painful concern among critics of 
American higher education who fear for its focal intellectual function; and this 
sharing of governing prerogatives is likely to accentuate the causes for such 
concern. Yet I believe that the growth of the intellectual potency of campuses 
requires, not a reduction of responsiveness to the increasing clienteles of 
higher education, but a search for collaborative ways of meeting the disparate 

priority concerns which they bring along with their interest in knowledge and the 
intellectual life. 

Must this search proceed as a blind groping? is its outcome to be less a 
matter of reasoned response to new possibilities for human fulfillment than one 
of accommodation among competing political forces? I believe that current con- 
troversy and turmoil about campus governance is, in great part, symptomatic of 
a need for fundamental reconception of the nature and functions of colleges and 

universities. Let me try to egress this need in bare outline and without docu- 
mentation. 

The ideal of liberty, equality, and brotherhood is at the root of American 
society' s worth and achievements. Yet as this ideal was understood and applied 
in the 1700's, it was seriously defective. The ideal was repeatedly interpreted 
in ways that required modes of conformity incompatible with either mutual respect 
in brotherhood, equality of opportunity, or liberty of the individual to realize 
his own potentialities and choose his own way of life. In both civil lights and 
political rights, our subsequent history has been a record of re-interpretation of 
the ideal to filter out the residues of earlier history which limited our realiza- 
tion of the ideal. Less noticed have been the ways in which colleges and universities 
reflected and even entrenched, not only the ideal, but also the restrictions upon 
its achievement that characterized American society. 

Another way of seeing this same set of historical relationships is to see that 
our forefathers, in seeking a freer and more fulfilling life for mankind, imposed 
an inordinate degree of cultural homogenization upon society. They fled from 
religious conformity upon their communities. They sought cultural and political 
autonomy for minorities, but imposed their own cultural and political standards 
upon Indians, Negroes, and other American minorities. This homogenization has a 
dulling and depressing effect upon the life of the society, but it also consti- 
tutes an enslavement of, and disrespect for, the human individual. This aspect 
of American society has also had its reflection in the colleges and universities. 

To achieve an improving life, American society has experienced a curious 
elaboration of communication, coordination, and control at the same time that 
its economic, political, social, and even family life has undergone great diversi- 
fication and democratization. If there is to be further progress in liberty, 
equality, and effective mutual concern, we will surely require patterns of re- 
lationship and interaction that sure less author itarian and more decentralized 
than those we have inherited from forefathers who came of more homogeneous and 
author itarian cultures. 

in the late 20th century the institutions of higher education are probably 
among the seminal institutions of American society, who can muster the critique, 
the knowledge, the resources, and the resolution for reconstitution of society 
along the lines just indicated? it is hard to imagine that the churches, the 
political parties, business institutions, or new private associations can and 
will muster these influences without substantial leadership and assistance from 
the institutions of higher education. But if colleges and universities are to play 
this role, they will have to re— make themselves. 
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Where and what are some of these needed changes? in respect to the 
professions of the university, we have confused respect for expertise and 
competence with the idea of accepting control by the professional over many matters 
that are not integral to his expertness; for example, over the purposes to be 
served by the institution and the programs using that expertise, over the philoso- 
phy and methods of education in the things in which he is expert, and over the 
management of the activity within which his expertness applies. 

In respect to the administration of the university, we have confused the fact 

there are expert managers with the supposition that they can or should govern 
and organize in a hierarchical, directive manner. 

In respect to the nature of learning, we have linked the learnedness of the 
professor with the notion that others best become learned by imitation, hearing 
about it, directed activities led by the learned man, or other means that may be 
inappropriate to contemporary possibilities. Instruction, as it is typically 
conducted on campus today, places much too little reliance upon learner initiative 
and self -direction and upon collaboration among learners. Faculty roles are often 
so conceived, in respect to students' learning, as to minimize the critic-consultant 
functions of the faculty member where he could be most productive in eliciting 
scholarship among students. He is too much the authority on what is so and too 
rarely the evoker of inquiry and reflection among students. 

In respect to the purposes and priorities of universities, we have inade- 
quately explored the productivity of collaborative enterprises in which there is 
concurrent pursuit of diverse objectives. In such enterprises, the expertness of 
the professor and the managers are again in need of appropriate expression, but 
should be limited in their exercise so as to respect the autonomy of those being 
served and affected. 

In respect to the contexts of learning, we have not adequately heeded the 
impact of cultural context and the demands implied by a policy of respecting cultur- 
al diversity and eliciting from its presence an enrichment of the learning potential 
of the campus. For example, the effectiveness of some small colleqes seems related 
to the combination of security they provide to students in religiously or cultural- 
ly congenial peer settings and the challenge introduced in other ways (by faculty, 
by imported outsiders, by exposure to sharply different environments nearby, etc.). 
If the subdivisions of campus were approached with this concern in the forefront, 
rather than focussing merely upon size or subject matter, a greater enrichment of 
learning might result than at present. 

The need for changes of campus governance, then, are not merely a matter of 
temporary, superficial adjustments. The need is rooted in fundamental deficiencies 
of colleges and universities— deficiencies of conception of themselves as well as 
deficiencies of performance. This is not to deny that their present life and 
work are a substantial improvement over that of predecessor institutions of 
earlier decades. It is rather to recognize that a still more difficult mission 
lies ahead. Our society has still unrealized possibilities with the fulfillment 
of which colleges and universities are uniquely competent to assist. Our present 
patterns of governance limit and interfere with this realization. We should there- 
fore give priority to the invention and testing of ways of governing that will 
further this enlargement of the service of higher education to society. 
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AN INSTRUCTOR- INTERN PROGRAM 
AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 



By Frank G. Pennypacker 
Peirce Junior College 

The success of a "program", whether it be in education, athletics, or any 
other of the many areas of concern today, depends upon an existing need. Junior 
colleges are extremely aware of the successes and failures of attempted programs 
in both the curricular and extra-curricular areas for students and faculty. 

The problem of preparing a good teacher for the junior college level is more 
difficult than for other levels. Let us assume that a prospective teacher has all 
of the attributes necessary for effective teaching. However, the individual 
students we in junior colleges work with are a distinctive, puzzling group. The 
old cliches that they are not Ivy League types - or the other end of the spectrum, 
unteachables - has been used by all of us in trying to fit them into a pattern, a 
mold. This mold, if we could define it and be sure of it, would make our objectives 
much easier. But you can't fit the junior college student into a mold and this 
is an important reason why we at Peirce Junior College initiated our Instructor- 
Intern Program. 

There were other reasons. Impetus was given to the actual planning when we 
recognized we had an opportunity to fill a part-time teaching schedule with 
Instructor-Interns. 

Dr. William Hamilton, Vice President and Academic Dean of our college, has 
long been an advocate and firm believer in this type of training program which 
would give young men and women who wish to enter the junior college teaching 
field an opportunity to gain some teaching experience before they are thrown 
into the classroom situation. There is no doubt that his awareness of the need 
for teacher training is based on his own experience as a "practice" teacher - and 
his observation of the classroom performance of his junior college faculty. 

Most junior college faculties axe recruited from two major sources: 

a. High School teachers who wish to raise their academic 
position in the hierarchy. 

b. Four-year college and University teachers who for 
many reasons want to step down in their academic 
positions in the hierarchy. 

There are no opportunities for practice teaching on the junior college level- 
in the immediate geographical area from which most of our faculty are recruited. 
There is no college in this area that has provided for teaching - intern programs 
on the junior college level on a degree related basis. 

On the basis of the concerns expressed above, the following steps were taken 
to develop our program. 

First, we established as a philospphy for the program the objective of 
providing teaching experience on the junior college level with appropriate 
support by faculty and administrative advisors. 
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Second, we have solicited and established sources to provide such persons 
for our program. Our sources have been the University of Pennsylvania and Temple 
University. This does not preclude the consideration of sources from other uni- 
versities. 

For applicants to be considered for our program, they must be in the final 
phases of their Master's Studies, or have just received their Master's Degree and 
have had no junior college teaching experience. They must be able to coordinate 
their teaching assignments and advisory periods at our college with their classes 
at the Universities. 

Transcripts of their undergraduate and graduate work to time of application 
must be submitted together with references. Our college's Teacher Qualification 
Sheets must be completed and on file with us, Applicants must have a personal 
interview with the Vice President, the Dean of Instruction, and Department Head. 

You will note that we do not ask the applicants to declare any intentions as 
to whether they would become applicants for a regular faculty position at our 
college or intend to remain in the teaching profession after this exposure. 

Our first intern program was initiated in the fall semester of 1968. Through 
the resources of the University of Pennsylvania we were able to recruit three young 
men in the final phases of their M.B.A. program in the Wharton School. They 
teamed up to teach business management, economics and insurance. Each had 2 
classes (six credit hours of teaching) during this semester, plus assigned 
office hours at our college coordinated with their teaching and graduate study 
at Penn. One of the three was appointed Team Coordinator. A Faculty Intern 
Advisor and Associate Advisors were appointed. Their functions were to provide: 

a. Preliminary teacher orientation and opportunities 
for classroom observation 

b. Assistance in lesson planning and techniques 
of college teaching 

c. Assistance in the use of audio-visual aids 

d. Assistance in classroom management 

e. Constructive supervision of classroom teaching 
.and conferral on teaching problems 

f. Periodic evaluations of teaching performance 

The Team Coordinator acted as liaison between the teaching interns, advisors 
and faculty. He assumed responsibility for maintaining team morale, assisting or 
maintaining communication on personal and professional problems and supervising 
attendance. 

All of these men were paid on an hourly basis for time spent at the College in 
conferences, class observation, and other nonteaching hours related to their pro- 
fessional preparation as teachers. They received compensation on the same basis 
as lecturers for their teaching responsibilities. They were not concerned about 
nor did they receive credit from the University of Pennsylvania for the program. 

Our college assumed full financial responsibility for the program. 
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In February, 1969, the program was continued after the first three interns left 
to complete their dissertations by the employment of two other men in the areas of 
history and economics# These interns were handled on an individual basis rather 
than as a team. 

In September, 1969, we continued the program with the employment of business 
subjects and English. One of these interns I am happy to say is a Peirce Junior 
College graduate who completed his baccalaureate degree at Northern Michigan, and 
is now engaged in graduate study at Temple University. 

Of the seven men in the program since September 1968, including the two 
presently at our college - these decisions were made by the interns: 

Two have joined our Evening Division Faculty. 

One has accepted a position on another junior college's faculty. 

Two have accepted positions in the business world. 

The two who are presently teaching at our college both have declared 
intentions of remaining in the teaching profession at the junior college level 
and have asked to be considered as full-time instructors at our college as of 
February, 1970. 

The results in the classroom are the most gratifying and possibly of more 
interest to you. In every instance , the interns have proven to be very competent 
and extremely well- trained in the disciplines in which they taught or are now 
teaching. 

The reactions from the students are very favorable. These young men are 
exciting and capable teachers. They devote much mor^ time than we ask from them 
to lesson preparation, research, student advisement, and help to the students on 
an individual basis. 

On their own, each intern who has left us has prepared a very timely paper 
with a highly constructive critique of our college and presented it to the ad- * 
ministration after finishing a semester* s teaching experience. These interns 
seem to be able to establish great rapport with the student body and the regular 
faculty. The students like the non-gene ration gap; the faculty find them innova- 
tive, vital, fresh and suggestive. But in all cases, they are eager to learn about 
junior college teaching and literally pick the brains of the older faculty menbers. 

I, as an advisor, find them open to criticism and to suggestions for improve- 
ment. They are eager to stimulate learning. I find them lacking only in techniques 
that are acquired by actual experience. 

When I have had sessions after observation of any of these interns, I have 
found no dissatisfaction with their knowledge of the subjects they teach. After 
several sessions and discussion, I realized that each had found the individual 
method that is effective and workable for him. Their one major problem as students 
in graduate programs, is to ge t down to the level of undergraduates of the junior 
college level. Several interns became disheartened, then truly anxious. But 
with their willingness to learn, their getting to know the students, their reali- 
zation of the ability and the resultant performance demanded from our students, 
their immediate misgivings gave way to earnest enthusiasm and personal satisfaction. 
They are bright young menl 
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In all my talks with interns, I am lavish with praise, repeating especially 
any laudatory remarks that I have picked up unsolicited from their students and. 
all suggestions are made with a prefactory remark such as, "If ^ou are having 
trouble, or feel dissatisfied with such and such a situation in your classes, 
an old trick of the trade that ^ou might try after ^ou have up-dated the 
technique is....'' And so I give suggestions, firmly but kindly and sincerely. 

If you are palnning an intern- Instructor program at your college, I would 
suggest the following guidelines: 



1. Make your interns aware of the philosophy of your 
college. Outline and be firm with housekeeping 
and necessary regulations to wlich they as well as 
all of your faculty must adhere. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Be patient, empathetic and helpful, but never 
dogmatic and authoritative. 

Listen to what they, the interns, have to tell 
you about your college and its students. 



Suggest, don't demand, methods to improve their 
teaching techniques. 



5. Be honest and fair in your evaluations, 



6. Never hold up another teacher of the same department 
or any other faculty member as the paragon of good 
pedagogy, the ultimate, the quintessence. 

7. Make sure your interns are presented to and 
accepted by your faculty on an equal social and 
professional basis. 

8. When making class observations, increase the 
visitation time in their classes with each 
successive visit. A few minutes is long 
enough for the first baptism of administration. 

9. Don't dog them! After you are rather sure they 
are coming along, allow them to seek ytfur help 
and advice on their own. 



10. Encourage them to participate in all college 

activities, faculty meetings, social events, and 
other facets of the college in which they indicate 
an interest. 



11. Above all make sure your interns know as much as 

possible about their students. Urge them to peruse a 
students' records, advise individual students, 
consult with other faculty about their students. 

We, at Peirce, have many reasons for continuing this program. Certain colleges 
such as Penn State's Capitol Campus have evidenced a great interest in our program 
and we hope may be able to provide another source of interns for us in the future. 
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Ths shortage of trained instructors in the junioe college field is becoming 
increasingly critical. We at Peirce believe that we have and will continue to 
contribute valuable assistance in such a way that teacher csndidates will derive 
satisfaction from their success in this field. 

Above all, we have evidence that our program encourages some of these candidates 
to stay with our own institution and to move into other collegiate areas. While 
our program has been successful, it car. and will be improved. Each institution 
which establishes this type of program should fashion it to fit their individual 
needs, resources, and desired results. 



THE STUDENT AS COUNSELOR AT HARRISBURG AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



By Robert R. Pyle 

Harrisburg Area Community College 

When we considered the significance of the numerous difficulties that many 
entering freshmen experience (especially those from a minority background) then 
our responsibility to inaugurate a program of preventive or anticipatory counseling 
became evident. . It seemed to us at Harrisburg Area Community College that the needs 
of our students were defined to the extent that a broad program of preventive mental 
health was not only realistic but could considerably reduce "unhealthy" responses 
to the psychological tensions normally experienced during the transition from high 
school to college. These frustrations are frequently most acute with those 
students whose life-style is significantly different from that of the bulk of the 
student population. 



Reaction to Stress : A Model 

G. Caplan maintains that an individual in resolving a crisis (an upset in 
his psychological or emotional equilibrium which is unusual for that person) 
tries various inappropriate coping mechanisms in an effort to reduce tension and 
to return to a state of psychological equilibrium. (G. Caplan, 1962) If an 
individual is successful in reducing the tension which is precipitated by the 
crisis through adopting new and healthy behavior patterns, then the possibility 
that the same behavior will be elicited in the future to resolve a similar 
crisis is substantially increased. That is, the specific healthy response will 
generalize to his larger day-to-day experience. Obviously, this model does not 
account for all the various behaviors that a student -may demonstrate. A similar 
crisis, occuring some time in the future, might result in a vastly different set 
of behavior (s) to cope with a similar problem. Following a traditional operant 
conditioning model, a stimulus, or crisis situation, elicits many response patterns, 
on of which reduces tension. (Caplan, 1961' Simply, the reduction of tension 
serves to reinforce or reassure the probability of a particular response, 
providing that the same stimulus and environmental conditions occur in the future. 
The point is that a principle can be derived from this set of conditions. The 
crisis situation can be a meaningful learning environment if the appropriate 
"healthy" response for reducing psychological anxiety is reinforced. (Leviton, 1967) 

Of importance for our consideration is a related concept which, simply 
stated, maintains that there is a tendency for the individual to seek help from 
others as tension or anxiety rises during this critical period. At Harrisburg 
Area Community College significant others include teachers, division counselors, 
peers, possibly parents , and student personnel workers. The institution's 
response to the need that existed for a peer counseling relationship was (and is) 
an attempt in resolving these several problems. 

The peer has a marked advantage among these various significant others 
because he is usually the first individual to be sought out by the troubled 
student and, therefore, may be able to propose healthy approaches or response 
patterns which have the effect of reducing psychological tension. At the 
operational level, the role of the significant other is limited in that he only 
provides the minimal assistance needed to guide the other student in a more 
appropriate problem-solving direction. This is effected by intervening only in 
those cases where the troubled student is observed to be using maladaptive coping 
responses. The several general functions of the significant other person should 
include 



1. an awareness of predictable crisis periods 

(example: mid-term time) 

2. know when (and how) to provide supportive 
counseling 

3. help other students learn how to learn 

What are some of the typical crises associated with the initial contact with 
the new environment? Frequently when the student leaves home for the first time he 
experiences culture shock (i.e. exposure to and contact with different ideas and 
people) as well as idenity problems. That is, the experience of leaving the more 
structured home situation in which they were more dependent upon parents (or other 
cues in their subculture) for the relatively autonomous life on campus, even though 
they may return home for rest and food, is another area of dissonance that occurs 
between the ethical and social codes of behavior followed at home (especially if 
located in the inner city) and those that prevail on campus. Many new students 
simply need a friend to provide support, guidance and direction in various problem- 
solving concerns, such as the drop=add process, location of specific student services, 
and in the visual recognition of professional staff members. In addition, there is 
overriding fear of failure. Most new students react rather strongly to the constant 
evaluation that they must undergo, especially that by a middle-class professor, who 
by virtue of position is a part of the "establishment." 

The Training Process 

A number of lay as well as professional training programs have been implemented, 
but only a few have systematically assessed their results in terms of what actually 
transpires as related to a variety of criteria that measures constructive client 
outcome or change. (Carkhuff, 1968) Those that have assessed dimensions such as the 
counselor's communication of empathy, warmth, regard or respect, and genuiness, and, 
to a lesser degree, dimensions such as concreteness or specificity or expression, 
se ^-^”^^- sc ^ osure / and openness (the outcome research which is summarized in Carkhuff 
& Berenson, 1967, and Truax and Carkhuff, 1967) have yielded the following 
conclusions. 

1. There is an increading volume of literature that supports 
the hypothesis that lay persons (i«e. cellege sophomores) 
can be trained to function as minimally facilitative levels 
of conditions related to constructive client change over 
relatively short periods of time. Both carefully screened 
college undergraduates interested in school guidance 
activities and unselected volunteers from the school, 
hospital, and community at large demonstrate change in the 
direction of more facilitative functioning on dimensions 
related to constructive client change or gain in training 
periods ranging from twenty hours to one year. (Berenson, 

Carkhuff, & Myrus, 1966; Carkhuff & Truax, 1965; Riessman, 

1965; Martin & Carkhuff, 1968.) 

2. Studies indicate the greater effectiveness of lower level 
guidance training programs (i.e. where the emphasis is on 
"shaping" the behavior of the trainee) in effecting trainee 
growth. (Carkhuff, 1968) The point is that both trainees and 
clients demonstrate Measurable personality growth when 
engaged in an action-oriented program (i.e. where individuals 



learn how to do something about problems, their own 
as well as others) . Even though pertinent research is 
just starting to be replicated, there are several directly 
comparable studies. At the completion of training, using 
both identical and converted indexes, lay trainees function 
at levels essentially as high or higher (never significantly 
lower) and engage clients in the counseling process at levels as 
high or higher than professional trainees. (Anthony, 1968; 
Berenson et al, 1966; Carkhuff, Kratochvil, and Friel, 1968. 

In addition, a comprehensive summary of the most recent 
research is reported by Carkhuff, 1969.) 

Trainees 



Obviously the students employed as student counselors are, in general, less 
intellectual, less educated, and tend to come from lower socioeconomic classes than 
professional counselors, who by virtue of education and vocation are at lease middle- 
class. A major concern was the need to engage only those students who are motivated 
to help by other than the all too frequent needs of the professional to find position, 
status, and perhaps some" handles" on his own psychological experience within the 
helping role. More often than not, the student counselor is simply motivated to 
help because he is most in contact with the need for help, for himself, for others. 

The problem largely focused on how to help selected students translate their natural 
concerns into a sound helping process. 

Trainee Selection 

While the selection process can vary, at Harrisburg Area Community college an 
intensified effort was made during the spring of 1969 by the entire professional 
counseling staff to select those students (initially eleven) who exhibited a sincere 
regard for others, tolerance, and ability to accept people with a different value 
system, a healthy regard for self, a warmth and sensitivity in dealing with others, 
and a capacity for empathy. In addition, the Edwards Personnel Preference Schedule 
was administered to each potential student counselor with the intent of assessing those 
dimensions considered relevant in the selection of individuals for a helping 
responsibility. 1 The point is that student trainees, reanging from self-selected 
volunteers to perceived psychologically -^healthy " students, were able to effectively 
employ the training experiences which were provided them during May of 1969. 

The Training Program 

The student counselor training program at Harrisburg Community College is 
geared to producing student counselors (from eight to twelve, depending on 
population needs, resources, and availability) who can effectively relate to other 
students in need of help and facilitate positive movement or growth. During the 
training period, approximately 30 to 40 hours, the focus centers around two phenomena; 

a. sensitivity training or the acquisition of 
interpersonal skills 

b. the change in the personality and attitudes 
of the trainee himself 

1 The E.P.P.S. dimensions were: autonomy, affiliation, intraception dominance, 
and aggression. 
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The training program is built around the core conditions of understanding, regard, and 
genuineness, both in the didactic teaching for help and £he experiential base provided 
the trainee. 

Because we were desirous in having the student counselor trainees function 
effectively in their new helping role they were given considerable practice in that 
role. During the integration of various sources of learning, the trainees were 
exposed to those behaviors which promote help and to those which do not, being 
reinforced differentially. The training process explicitly and systematically taught 
those specific skills that one considers important while providing continual support 
for those positive changes in trainee behavior which have been effected by the training 
process. 

In summary, the person of the student counselor and the treatment which he offers 
appear to have the following distinctive advantages when compared to his professional 
counterpart: 

a. the increased ability to enter the milieu of the distressed 



b. the ability to establish peer- like relationships with the 
needy 



c. the ability to take an active part in the client's total 
life situation 



d. the ability to empathize more effectively with client’s 
style of life 

e. the ability to teach the client, from within the clients 
frame of reference, more successful actions 

f • the ability to provide clients with a more effective 

transition to more effective levels of functioning within 
the larger social system. (Carkhuff, 1968) 

In essence, the student counselor, when appropriately employed, can be the human link 
between an educational system and the needy. 
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COMPUTER-AIDED TEACHING: A DEMONSTRATION OF TECHNIQUES 

By Louis D. Goodfellow 

Altoona Campus 

Pennsylvania State University 

For years I enjoyed small classes in which I could sit and talk with students, 
giving attention to individual needs. Ten years ago I discovered myself standing 
in front of a class pitching to the mythical average student. My old confortable and 
reasonably-effective patterns of teaching had become impractical in the drift toward 
mass education. 

However, the increase in class size is not the only change demanding new 
patters of teaching. Students' attitudes and anxieties are becoming much more difficult 
to ferret out and deal with helpfully. Much time is required to keep up with the 
repid pace of cultural changes and with the exciting new developments in our profession. 
Without considerable investment of time and energy, a teacher runs the risk of 
becoming a human tape recorder. Somehow, we must discover new techniques to preserve 
certain educational values which appear threatened by the present situation. 

In 1960 I wrote a paper setting forth these threatened values. The present 
paper relates my efforts to preserve these values under changing conditions. 

I should like to call attention to three aspects of the student instructor 
encounter: rapport, communication , and involvement. 

Rapport : Clinical psychologists have produced ample evidence to show that the 

personal relationship between client and therapist is of fundamental importance . Might 
not this be true also for the student -instructor relationship? I suspect that the 
clinical insights gained from therapy can be applied to academic learning. Rapport is 
a two-way deal. We need to know students and also to give students a chance to know 
us. Now please don*t assume that this is impractical in large classes. Of course, 
it would be so under old patterns. This is just the point. New patterns must be 
developed 

Communication : A teacher needs to know about student reactions, but, more 

important, he needs to have available the facilities with which to respond. A student 
needs to know precisely how he is progressing, but this feedback to him may be of 
minimal value unless he is encouraged and enabled to respond ot it. 

Involvement : For a generation, educators have been talking about the involvement 

of students. Today, it is the students who are excited about getting involved in 
everything under the sun. I am interested in channeling this energy into involvement 
in their own learning. 

In the. techniques I am about to demonstrate, I make use of: 

1. student assistants. I believe that students are both able 
and willing to assume important leadership roles. 

2. mechanical aids. The computer can take over many 
clerical functions. Its analytical and organizational 
potentials can uncover significant details which might 

be overlooked otherwise, both by students and by instructor. 
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The program provides for each student a type of feedback quite impracticable in 
pre-computer days. As an illustration, consider an analysis of the kind of errors 
made by students in an examination* 

In the usual classroom situation, the instructor's criticism of a students' 
work is general and is directed to the entire class. In contrast, computer feedback 
to students can be specific and can be directed to each individual conferences, reaches 
only a part of the class. The computer feedback can reach everyone. The data-handling 
capacity of am instructor may limit his awareness of individual differences among 
his students and thereby £he effectiveness of his teaching technique. The phenomenal 
memory and organizational potentials of the computer can make use of all available 
data. ’ 



New and more appropriate patterns which are made possible by modern tools yield 
clues to the management of learning, clues often unused at present, even in small classes. 
In this and in many other ways, the computer can assist the teacher in developing the 
wazrn and stimulating atmosphere which is a prerequisite to good teaching. Contrary to 
the common stereotype, the computer can contribute to the personalization of education, 
not its mechanization. Likewise, the value of a teaching machine depends, not on the 
mere mechanical device for presenting the material, but upon the ingenuity of the 
teacher in programming learning. To restate our thesis, automation does not necessarily 
lead to depersonalization. Whether an instructor finds a student's average by pencil— 
and-paper arithmetic or by computer is irrelevant. Whether the student is 
identified by name or by number may have a very different effect. Rapport depends 
upon the student-attitudes developed rather than upon the tools being used. Because 
attitudes are subtle and not easily controlled, an instructor needs the assistance 
of modem tools. 

The key provided by these techniques is setting the stage so that students and 
instructor Can react to each other in a meaningful way. Student assistants and the 
Computer cab sift sighificabt facts from tt& mass of superficial data and direct 
instructor-student interactions into very specific channels. As examples, let us 
consider two examples: 

1. Setting the stage for student reaction to the feedback 
they receive? 

We prefer to use the open-book objective examination for these reasons: 

1. Because the questions are problem-centered, 
student attention is focused on understanding, 
not memorization. 

2. The availability of books and notes gives a 
sense of security and resembles more nearly 
a real-life decision-making situation. 

3. A student's need for organization material 
and learning to use books and notes 
effectively is high- lighted. 

Following the test each student receives a personal letter 
analyzing his work and suggesting remedial procedures when 
appropriate. In addition to general items the letter contains 
a comment on each question missed, inferences which might be 
drawn from the incorrect alternative answer chosen, and a 
summary of the type of errors made. Other comments when 
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applicable include the instructor's regret that the student 
was absent on the day the particular question that he missed 
was discussed. Other comments call attention to similar errors 
made on previous tests. The student then is asked for his 
comment on each error, showing exactly why he made the particular 
mistake. These comments are made on pre-punched cards, and auto- 
matically a notation of a missing assignment becomes available. 

2. Setting the stage for instructor reaction to feed-back from 
students. 

We have found an oral final examination both feasible and enjoyable. 
Essay questions are distributed two weeks before the scheduled 
interview. Because questions are coded and related to a student's 
work during the term, the program channels the efforts of the 
instructor into the making of consequential decisions by supplying 
him with the standing of each student just prior to the final and 
with the examination grades required to change the student's status. 

In the first place, this program will enable the instructor to 
bypass a number of papers , because the student ' s grade cannot be 
altered by the outcome of the examination. Secondly, it reduces 
greatly the discriminations required of the instructor. If only an 
A or F will alter the student's current grade, the decision in 
most cases may be easily and quickly made. 

A little statistical computation will reveal the great amount 
of labor saved by thi device. If, for example, the final examination 
determines one- fourth of the course grade, and grades are distributed 
normally (by which we mean that the distribution resembles that of 
Penn state sophomores) , 26% or students will be unable to raise 
their grade, and an additional 20% will need an A+ in the examination 
to raise it. A similar situation exists for lowering a grade. In 
most cases the grading is simplified, permitting more careful 
attention to the students whose examinations are pivotal. 



These two examples selected from a group of nine now in use will illustrate how 
teaching may became more effective and interesting when adequate programming is done 
and the appropriate aids ( student-assistants and the computer) are available. 
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PLANNING A DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM 



By David J. Job son 

Community College of Philadelphia 

One of the basic characteristics of a community college is its avowed commitment 
to an open-door admissions policy. 

The community college has been called the only educational institution that can 
truly be identified as an American social invention. As a publicly supported social 
invention, it would be expected to reflect the American value system. The open-door 
admissions policy in effect says each individual should have the opportunity to progress 
as far as his interests and abilities will premit. 

Unfortunately, however, many of the students that come through this open-door 
have deficient pre-college preparations and as national and Community College of 
Philadelphia attrition figures suggest, their abilities do not permit large numbers 
of students to advance very far. In short, experience has shown that students whose 
abilities have suffered prior neglect have only the most marginal chance of success 
when placed in traditional -transfer or career college curricula. To many students 
the open-door becomes a revolving door that is yet another defeating experience. 

Perhaps the real tragedy is that many fail not due to lack of intellectual 
ability but because of specific causes that can be remedied. These causes include 
lack of clear goals, difficulty in adjusting to the more demanding and independent 
ways of college study, and probably most importantly, weakness in basic skills. 

If looked at objectively, perhaps an open-door policy that admits large numbers 
of marginal students into traditional curricula is not only a cruel disservice to the 
unprepared whose chances of success are minimal, but also may have a detrimental 
affect due to the drag they assert on the progression of classes that should be 
attuned to the abilities of students with expected educational qualities* 

It is not realistic to assume that large developments will alter this situation 
in the near future* Institutional research indicates that characteristics of our 
entering Freshmen classes have changed little over time* There is little reason to 
expect a drastic improvement in the quality of education in the public or private 
Philadelphia high schools. Many better high school graduates will continue to prefer 
direct admission into more prestigious four-year institutions* The movement to 
increase the educational level of the nation's population will continue as higher 
percentages of high scliool graduates aspire to college. 

Perhaps there is some comfort in realizing that the Community college of 
Philadelphia is not alone in confronting this profalem. For example, a 1965 survey 
of California Public Junior Colleges found that of 270,000 college freshmen, almost 
70% failed a qualifying examination for Freshmen English Composition. Three out of 
four students were enrolled in mathematics classes that were presenting high school 
material* 

Approximately 50% of students enrolled in remedial English courses earned a D 
or F and only 20% eventually enrolled in college credit courses. 

As this last statistic may indicate, there is equally devastating data to 
indicate that both peacemeal remedial courses and intensive Developmental Curricula 
historically have had little success in salvaging the marginal student* In short, 
students exposed to remediation have not exhibited greater success when eventually 
enrolled in collegiate offerings* 



, . fallure of ot her programs, however, does not change the realities of the 

faC ® d by ™ any (Perhaps most) of our students, nor absolve Community College 
of Philadelphia from its obligation to attempt to improve their chances of success. 

After digesting the experience of other Developmental Curricula, it was 
determined that Community College of Philadelphia would adopt those characteristics 

associated with the more successful programs and build on them using the ideas of 
our own faculty and staff. 

M«f.v 1 * ie v, r 2 S ?^ tln9 d. Pil0t pro; ! ect limited to 160 incoming students is unique. It features 
1 ck scheduling, team teaching, large-group small-gfoup instruction, locational 

^st^ct?on° n - Sampling : micro labs ' extensive use of AV equipment, student paced 

instruction, intensive counseling, and other innovative techniques. 

Some of our best faculty have committed their experience and resources to the 
success of what may be the most challenging and exciting teaching under-taking on 

bG m ° St significant in Pointing the direction to future 
unity College of Philadelphia efforts to meet the challenge of the open-door. 

Administrative Background 

afi w*r-^hL tW ° years of operation the Community College oi' Philadelphia staff became 
peacemeal attempts at remediation were less than successful in remedying 
the massive problems brought to our open-door college by a very large proportiono/ 
our stiident body. Isolated remedial courses combined with counseled light student 
loads were not sufficient to convert our revolving door into a truly open door. 

n n ^er° J2S “"W the <* the Comsunity CoUoge of Philadelphia 

app ° lnted a conunit tee Of nine members of the General Faculty and 
charged them with recommending a comprehensive program of remedial educational 
services including pre-admission service. The composition of this committee as 
pointed by the President, reflects the support given to its efforts by the senior 
administration of the institution. This committee included the Dean of Instruction, 
the Dean of Students and the Director of Admissions. Teaching Faculty representatives 
were selected on the basis of their backgrounds and experience with developmental 
programs. The disciplines included— English, Math, Psychology and Counseling— 

were representative of the building blocks comprising many developmental curricula 
throughout the nation. 

• ^ early report of the Remedial Education Committee established basic 
guidelines which were followed throughout the remainder of the planning stage. This 
interim report advocated a two semester sequence of developmental courses for that 
segment of our student body which is inadequately prepared to cope with our present 
lS Pr °? ram was toreseen include a language arts component involving 

reading Sltill3; a "^hematics course that would meet more 
frequently than the traditional Math 101 and a Ps ychology course that would be 

strongly supplemented and supported by the staff of the Counseling Center. The 
committee urged that the program be intensive, involving in excess of 20 hours 
instruction and supervised work weekly, student participation in regular student 
activities was to be encouraged. The use of programmed materials in self instructional 
techniques was deemed worthy of further consideration, m recruitment of staff in 
■the concerned areas, it was noted that people who have communicative abilities not 
common to all members of the profession should be sought. Teachers should be 
interested in this kind of a program. Some or all of the program should carry credit 
at least m certificate programs and the committee recommended that evaluative procedures 
be set up before the initiation of the probram. Also incorporated in this inte^ 
committee report was a pupil cost estimate which indicated the ability of the 
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institution to support such a program and speculated on the availability of outside 
funding to support pre-service or in-service teacher training# 

The final report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Remedial Education programs is 
dated May 21, 1968. In this report the committee recommended the institution of 
the then entitled "General Curriculum" in the Fall of 1969. The courses that were 
to compose the curriculum were identified and the committee expressed its beliefs 
that this curriculum would prove a worthwhile post-high school educational experience 
for students who do not go on to further college work. However, the program is 
planned to enable Students to go on to certificate, terminal or transfer work at the 
end of the second semester or in some cases, at the end of the first. The committee 
advised that detailed course development be undertaken immediately and that planning 
centers around a block program of extensive student commitment to the campus, that 
tutorial help be available and that large-group small-group instruction be used when 
appropriate. Special concern was indicated for the continued investigation into self- 
instructional materials and for administrative attention to space and physical plant. 
It was further agreed by the committee that students barely admissible be those 
offered enrollment in this program. Classes of 20 were suggested for smaller group 
instruction. The importance of accurate record keeping for the evaluation of stud- 
ent performance and program effectiveness was emphasized. 

In the summer of 1968, the Divisional concept was implemented. The five 
Division Directors in addition to their responsibilities for day and extended-day 
instruction , community service instruction, continuing education instruction, and 
summer instruction were assigned responsibility for continuing with detailed plan- 
ning and implementing of the Developmental Curriculum on the basis of the broad 
general guidelines set down by the committee. Although the committee continued to 
function for some time thereafter, its role changed from that of a body that makes 
developmental curriculum policy recommendations to a sounding board off which the 
Division Directors' efforts as coordinated by the Assistant to the Dean of Instruc- 
tion, were reflected and criticized. The committee in effect reacts to the proposals 
of the administrative structure and improves them through suggestions grounded in 
their own experience and researches in the area. 

Nature of the Program 

The energies of the situation demanded that several decisions be made at an 
early date. The coordinator of the Developmental Curriculum requested that the 
Counseling Center work closely with the Director of Admissions to determine which 
individuals should be channeled into the Curriculum. The general guidelines given 
to these two groups by the coordinator of the Developmental Curriculum were these: 

a. take the four hundred least qualified students whom we 
would however ordinarily admit to the institution on a 
reduced load basis (the bulk of the reduced load probably 
would have been individual remedial courses in previous 
years) , 

b. from these four hundred students who would ordinarily have 
been admitted to the college yet deemed least likely to 
succeed in their college experience the Director of Admissions 
was to randomly select 160 for the Developmental Curriculum 
and a comparable number for the control group. Initially the 
Counseling Center desired selection of the group of 400 on 
the basis of objective criteria such as ACT Test scores. 
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However, the Director of Admissions insisted and eventually 
persuaded the Counseling Center that in many instances non- 
quantifiable factors may be of overriding importance as predictors 
of eventual college success. These factors would include 
the quality of the high school attended; the curriculum in 
which the student was enrolled in the high school; the student's 
record of participation in high school and in extra-high 
school activities; letters of reference from high school 
counsellors, teachers and others; short essays written by 
applicant, and finally subjective evaluation of the student's 
interview by members of the staff. Either the Director of 
Admissions and/or the Assistant to the Director of Admissions 
personally read and evulated the application and credentials 
of all students considered potential candiates for the 
Developmental Curriculum and the control group. With few 
exceptions the Counseling Center had personal interviews 
with each of these students. Because the students, in 
effect, were accepted for the Developmental Curriculum 
instead of the curriculum for which they applied, great 
care was taken in the wording of the brochure describing 
the Developmental Curriculum and in the letter of acceptance 
into the Developmental Curriculum with which it was distributed. 

These were designed to give the students confidence that they 
were not second-class citizens of the Community College of 
Philadelphia but rather that they were being afforded a 
special opportunity to improve their talents; an opportunity 
from which many other students undoubtedly also could 
benefit, an opportunity that resulted from generous 
expenditures of time and effort on the part of some of 
the most able members of our faculty and administrative 
staff, and a program which, because of its very nature, 
placed in financial burden on the college 

In addition to the mechanics and philosophy related to the admission of students, 
early decisions had to be made regarding course content. It was recognized that 
these decisions could best be made by members of the Teaching Faculty. Each 
Division Director selected a course leader or course leaders who through their 
released time efforts developed the content of the courses to be included in the 
Developmental Curriculum. These course or group leaders were selected on the 
basis of their experience and background in both remedial education and their 
subject area and also on the basis of their interest in the Developmental 
Curriculum. In both the initial selection of course leaders and in the subsequent 
selection of other members of the faculty, interns, and teaching aids the dual 
factors of ability and interest were always of highest priority. Many developmental 
curriculums have floundered because of the low status connected with teaching 
something "less than" traditional college courses. Community college faculty are 
frequently unsure of themselves and self conscious of their position in the academic 
community. Teaching assignments are customarily dispensed on the basis of academic 
rank and seniority. This practice results in the more experienced and able members 
of the faculty electing to teach the advanced and exotic college level courses, the 
less experienced faculty choosing to teach what is left of the college level courses, 
and finally the inexperienced faculty (frequently those fresh out of graduate school) 
are left with the task of teaching — perhaps against their wishes— in the Developmental 
Curriculum. Those least able are given the most challenging teaching assignment. 
Throughout the entire planning stage we made every effort to picture the teaching 
of less able students as a challenge and took great care not to underestimate the 
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significance of success in this area to the future of the institution or the 
community college movement. 

The experience of other institutions led to an early commitment to block- 
schedule students in the Developmental Curriculum. The one hundred and sixty 
students in the Developmental Curriculum are broken down into eight subgroups of 
twenty. Each of the twenty students in any subgroup has an identical schedule 
with the same courses, times, rooms, and instructors. Hopefully, this will 
enable students in a commuter institution to better come to know each other and 
identify with tneir common professors and the developmental program. The 
solidification of these bonds will help hold students in the program. As we have 
all heard, quite frequently students may learn more from each other them they do 
from any instructor. Block- scheduled students would be more likely to come to 
know each other, and, hopefully, they would turn to each other for assistance emd 
tutorial help. 

Block- scheduling results in instructors from various disciplines having 
ejqposure to the same students. As a result instructors can meet on an inter- 
disciplinary le^dl to discuss problems and evaluate the progress of the students 
that they have in common. It also facilitates the scheduling of extra-classroom 
experiences such as field trips, micro labs, i'ilms, course sampling and career 
shadowing. It is of course essential that the coordinator supply counselors and 
members of the faculty with lists, not only of the students involved in the 
particular groups with which they will have contact, but also with lists of the 
other faculty teaching these same groups. Block-scheduling also facilitates 
scheduling of meetings between subgroups of students and all the faculty that 
teach them. During these meetings students earn assist the faculty in evaluating 
the effectiveness of the program and in identifying problem areas or instances 
which lend themselves to interdisciplinary application. 

Implicit in the establishment of the Curriculum is the possibility that 
students will view themselves as an entity apart from the mainstream of collegiate 
life. Every effort has been made to assure the students that they are not 
second-class citizens of less respectable than students in a traditional curriculum. 
There is no question that by placing them into a special program we are, in effect, 
placing them apart from the student body. However, we have striven to indicate that 
"different" need not mean "less than." Having taken this step we have not been 
hesitant to move further in the direction of distinguishing these students when 
there are advantages to be gained. For instance, pre-admissions counseling, 
block-scheduling, large-group small-group instruction, all further distinguish 
them from students enrolled in traditional college offerings. This rationale 
led us to feel that there would be advantages to placing these students physically 
apart from the rest of the student body. The Developmental Curriculum classrooms, 
the offices of faculty associated with the Developmental Curriculum and the offices 
of the counselors who serve the developmental students have been locationally 
concentrated. At an early date, planning had to be initiated to revamp the bulk 
of the fifth floor of our educational plant so that we could focus the energies 
and resources of the institution on the needs of this particular group. Interspersed 
with classrooms and lounges used exclusively by students in the Developmental 
Curriculum are faculty offices, walk-in tutoring areas, and the offices of counselors. 
It is hoped that this arrangement will encourage student- faculty contacts, and 
make faculty advisement, tutoring assistance and counseling services readily 
accessible and convenient for the students. 

Throughout the summer of 1969, the various lead teachers and their teams 
worked rather independently by discipline. Parties involved however, were informed 
as to the names of all faculty working on course development and encouraged to 
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work together wherever possible to interrelate course materials. The 
coordinator for the Developmental Curriculum provided central direction* and 
communication services as needed. During faculty orientation the week prior 
to the opening of classes, many working meetings-by discipline-of faculty 
associated with the Developmental Curriculum were scheduled to review plans 
for the coming semester. Also scheduled were meetings of the total faculty 
participating in the Developmental Curriculum in which the various disciplines 
presented in order their plans for the coming semester emphasizing developments 
subsequent to those related in meetings of the preceding spring and those 
aspects of their program that are interdisciplinary in nature. The counseling 
center also reviewed the perimeters of the total incoming group, research 
possibilities, feedback from summer interviews, counseling functions and 
servic s available, parent orientation plans, etc. Finally, the last day of 
faculty orientation coincided with freshman orientation and students from 
the various groups (1 through 8) met at separate times and places with the 
faculty that would be teaching their particular group. 

Course Descriptions 

All of the courses in the Developmental Curriculum could be characterized 
as student-orientated, concept-orientated and related to the common experience 
and backgfound of the student. In addition to these general comments I would 
like to relate some of the specifics of the various courses because I feel the 
relation of such specifics is the only way that the reader will understand the 
true nature of the program. 

Mathematics 



The developmental Mathematics course is success oriented. Evaluation 
is based on how far a student gets rather them how he gets there. Provision 
is Blade for pre-testing so that a student may skip an unnecessary unit and 
for retesting so that a student can satisfy the requirement of a unit 
without repeating all of it, and for repeating units when necessary. The 
minimal goal for all students is a set of useful skill and understandings 
and the ability to apply these to real problems. Each mathematics unit 
consists of three and one-half weeks of instruction and a turn around period 
for student evaluation, retesting, and determination of the students next 
unit. Each unit contains six master lectures (two each week); a follow-up 
problem solving session for each master lecture; and one-half hour each 
week of special instruction, tutoring, programmed material or film strips. 
Although the master lectures may be addressed to large numbers of students 
the problem solving sessions are limited to twenty. 

The standard format of a master lecture is: 

1. motivation (what kind of problems cure encountered 
that necessitate the mathematical techniques 
being discussed) 

2. exposition of the mathematical principles and 
precedures 

3. a simple basic application is demonstrated 

4. an elementary problem is attempted by students 
in their seats 
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5. students' work is discussed and clarified 
as needed 

This pattern may be repeated two, three or more times in a single 
lecture to provide small step development of a single concept. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, where possible, and attempt is made to apply 
all concepts generated to a complex problem. The emphasis is not on 
correct answers but on the method of solution. Complete lecture notes 
with worked out answers to all problems discussed in lecture are 
provided to all students, students are encouraged to try to follow— 
not copy— the lecture. 

English 

Three English courses are included in the first semester of the 
Developmental Curriculum. Both Reading and Writing follow identical 
scheduling formats. Each meets once weekly in a large group of 40, 
once weekly in two sub groups of 20, and once weekly by sub group in 
a 2 hour laboratory session conducted by a Teacher Aid. Speech meets 
twice weekly for most students but twice as frequently for the sizeable 
minority with severe speech problems. 

The first semester of the Reading course is intended to provide 
the student with a wide range of skill instruction as well as 
specific direction in dealing with basic concepts as introduced in 
his other courses. 

Students are both pre and post tested. The results determine 
whether the student continues for a second semester of developmental 
reading or passes to college level work. 

The second semester developmental reading course develops 
facility in those reading rasks that confront the college freshmen. 

It is designed to provide help with the typical textbook material, 
essays and reports expected of freshmen. Practice in analyzing 
typical materials and in recognizing the demands such materials 
make on the reader, from perceiving organization to recognizing irony. 

The Speech Course has practical goals such as fluency, self 
confidence, organiz tional skill, and use of acceptable pronounciation, 
grammatical form and structure in everyday speaking situations. 

Speech II is given to students with grave problems in articulation 
of standard phonological features and in production of acceptable 
grammatical forms and structures. Approximately 45 of the 160 students 
in the curriculum and are supplemented by listening and recording in 
a tape laboratory. 

A two semester sequence is basic writing is the third English 
component. The first semester works with the basic forms of standard 
English, noun-verb forms, sentence construction and paragraph organization. 
The second semester is a practical writing course. In addition to 
extension of the topics studied in semester one, there is practice with 
such practical writing tasks as definitions and summary. 
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Developmental Sci ence 



Development Science consists of a seven week unit of Biology 
and a seven week unit of Chemistry. 

Three lectures and two hours of laboratory are held weekly 
for each subgroup of twenty students. These courses have four 
objectives: 

1. subject matter 

2. how to read and study from a science text 

3. how scientific investigations are conducted 

4. arousal of student interest in natural science 
through direct experience. 

Personal Psychology 

This course helps the student to understand himself and to function 
effectively as a member of society and in his relationships with others. 
Understanding is pursued by measuring individual differences , particularly 
those related to achievement, aptitude and interests. Implications of 
these differences for education, employment, and daily living are 
explored. This course meets thrice weekly. 

A second semester sociology course that investigates social 
differences and similarities in terms of their effect on social 
problems and policy is in an advanced stage of development* 

Counseling 

In addition to the before mentioned pre-admissions interview ar.d 
active cooperation with the academic psychologists in Personal Psychology, 
the counselors meet weekly with the student body for Micro Labs or other 
directed experiences. They plan three individual interviews with each 
student in the first semester. 

Micro-labs combine the techniques of college "human potential seminars" 
with the "sensitivity training" process both of which are emerging on many 
campuses as new dynamics in understanding and better meeting todays student 
needs. Counseling will structure human potential encounters to expose the 
students to the attitude that something is right with them. They should 
increase self-motivation, self-worth and self-confidence. 

Second semester students will be permitted to elect one college credit 
course in their area of interest. They will also be encouraged to sample 
other introductory courses in which they are interested. Such sampling 
involves attending all meetings of a particular course for one week. 

Supported by counseling, the affect of this "live" broadening of perspective 
is to assist students in crystallizing their academic and vocational interests 
and thereby minimize later curriculum changes. 

The counseling center serves as a central repository for all test 
results and is charged with collecting statistics to be used in institutional 
evaluation of the Developmental Curriculum. 
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Summary 



The first step in establishing a Developmental Curriculum is the realization of 
need. This need frequently will have its origins in the community college's commitment 
to an open-door admissions policy. 

An inital action directed at satisfying this need is presidential appointment of 
ant ad hoc committee with meaningful direct participation by the Dean of Instruction and 
the Dean of Students. Other committee members are those with strongest experience in 
remedial education and should include representatives of English, Mathematics, 

Psycholory and Counseling. 

Building on the experience of other programs and incorporating promising features 
suggested by the faculty and administration, the committee recommends general curriculum 
structure, goals and a target date for implementation to the President. 

The President then fixes administrative responsibility for continued curriculum 
development and implementation. If this responsibility is divided among a number of 
administrators as would be the case in a divisional organization, it is essential that 
a coordinator be appointed to give unity of direction and prevent unnecessary duplication 
of effort. The function of the ad hoc committee is of necessity altered from that of 
and active developer of broad recommendation s to one of a reactor to the proposals 
presented by those administrators charged with program implementation. 

Detailed course development is delegated to teaching faculty of the disciplines 
actively participating in the program. Early and judicious identification of lead 
teachers in each discipline provides focal points for organizing course development 
efforts. Preferably receiving a reduced load in recognition of the magnitude of the 
effort involved, these lead teachers are accountable for working within the guidelines 
established by the ad hoc committee and following the policies endorsed by their 
division director. 

The coordinator works directly with the lead teachers on matters of interdisciplinary 
concern, seeks compromise from the division directors where conflicts develop, and 
expedites dealings with other units of the college such as purchasing, physical plant, 
registrar, admissions and library. 

Once the Developmental Curriculum is in operation those teaching in the program 
(teachers, counselors, teach aids, interns) and the division dir 3c tors meet as needed | 
to discuss problems and progress. Students also may be included in these meetings. j 

This group replaces the original ad hoc committee and the coordinator gradually I 

becomes redundant and leaves what is now a vital entity to normal functioning within ; 

the divisional structure. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A GOAL DIRECTED INDIVIDUALIZED SEQUENCE OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
IN MATHEMATICS FOR ASSOCIATE DEGREE BUSINESS STUDENTS. 

By Ronald J. Harshbarger 
Beaver Campus 

Pennsylvania State University 



On April 1, 1968, a study of the attrition in the Associate Degree Programs at 
the Beaver Campus of the Pennsylvania State University was released/ The report 
stated that in the first two years of operation of the Beaver Campus 56% of the 
Associate Degree students had withdrawn or were dropped by the University, with an 
attrition rate of 72% for the Associate Degree students in Business. (Since the report 
was issued, the attrition rate for Business students has improved to 56% but this 
rate is still much higher than the attrition rate for the baccalaureate degree 
students at the Campus.) 

Included in the report were the following recommendations: 

1. There is a natural psychological barrier that seems to 
develop between the two and four year (students) which is 
a problem that merits some analysis and consideration. 

2. The associate students, by nature, are more reluctant to 
request help from their teachers or advisors when they get 
into difficulty in a subject. Some means of improving this 
condition should be considered. 

3. Attrition is largely a motivational problem, and a feeling of 
enthusiasm and pride are needed along with understanding and 
encouragement from teachers and counselors. 

4. Methods to minimize student deficiencies should be considered s 
such as: 

a. Summer preparation to bring them to a proper level. 

b. Tutorial programs to lift student performance. 

c. Flexibility in the academic programs to allow for 
differences in student abilities. 

5. Other problems which contribute in part to attrition that should be 
studied: 

a. Highly motivated students without educational background. 

b. Students with creative ability, but not academic ability. 

c. Problems of social adaption and lack of purpose. 

d. Lack of interest and using school as a means of evading 
military service. 



1,1 A Study of Attrition in the Associate Degree Programs: Business, Drafting 

and Design Technology, Electrical and Electronics Technology." The 
Beaver Campus, The Pennsylvania State University. April 1, 1968. 
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